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BRINGING WHE AT TO MARKET. 

If farmers who have commenced bringing 
heat to market would pay more attention to the 
caning it they would find it much to their ad- 
-antage. Those who bring their wheat into} 
‘arket foul with cockle, chess, white caps or 








aut, may expect a reduction in the price of it) 
som what it would command, if clean, sufficient! 


‘9 doubly compensate them for their time employ- 
din doing it. Millers do not wish to purchase 
‘oul wheat when they can purchase that which is 
‘ean. Their business is to flour wheat, not to 
lean it. Ifthey purchase wheat which is not 
lean, it must be stored by itself, and store room 
with them is an object.” A small proportion of 
autty wheat added to that which is clean, does 
more injury than the price of it, therefore a pru- 

nt miller will only buy such wheat ata price that 
vill repay him for the trouble of furnishing sepa- 
ite storage, superintending and hiring labor to 
lean it by washing or otherwise, which is com- 
monly calculated at a price greater than what the 
farmer receives for his labor while engaged in 
raising it, taking into the calculation the capital 
employed. Now if this is correct—then if there 
is a profit in raising wheat for market, there is a 
‘reater in preparing it properly for market, over 
sending it in a slovenly manner. Beside the 
profit attending carrying wheat into the market nt 
perfect order, there is a satisfaction attending it 


which is more diffic sscribe thi s| : 
uch is more difficult to describe than the means| pen and scrape out the seeds and pulpy part into 


f producing it. A farmer who goes into market 
with a first rate article, is in rather a pleasant situ- 
tion than otherwise, conscious that his article will 
recommend itself, he does not stoop to trick or 
wining in the sale of it; neither is he put to the 
ecessity of begging purchasers, but has the first 
price at his command. Not so the man with his 
article in a bad condition; being sensible of it, he 
often resorts to deception in the sale of it, selling 
his good opinion of himself with his eommodity, 
courting the twilight of evening for his transac- 
on; he returns home a degraded man with him- 
elf, and never exalted in the opinions of others. 
Che observation is as applicable to other articles 
vhich are carried to market as to wheat; “ what-|| 
‘ver article you carry to market let it be in the 
“est possible condition.” ‘There is more profit in 
arrying a lesser quantity of a desirable quality || 
‘han a greater quantity of that which is unsalea- 
le. Therefore let every farmer establish this 
i 10tto, ‘ 
id condition” 
The same advice which is given to the farmers 
applicable to horticulturists. 
‘range that those who have been at the trouble of 
sising fruit for sale should not recollect that one 
bus hel of sound fruit will fetch more than three 
after they have been bruised to pumice. We have 
cen in our market the week past peaches offered 
“x sale, which, had they been brought packed in 
haff or bran, would have sold readily at one dol- 
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lin barrels standing on end and brought some fif- 


teen miles over the rough road in a waggon, so 
that all those which were mellow, and which 
would have been desirable, had they been careful- 
ly packed, were rendered unfit for the table, and 
the owner was glad to dispose of them for fifty 
cents per bushel. Apples, pears, and plums are 





matter of economy. 





are often brought to market in the same way.— 
We hope never to see a subscriber to the Genesee 
‘Farmer in market with articles in bad condition, 
\as it may put us to the trouble of looking over the 
list to find whether he paid in advance. 


CUCUMBER SEEDS. 

Amongst all our garden seeds there is none that 
is more saleable than the cucumber, and the rea- 
son of this is, because so many neglect to save 
jthem or save them in such a manner as to ren- 
der them worthless. To say that we import cu- 
jcumber seeds from countries, where for want of 
| sufficient warmth of atmosphere they are compel- 
led to raise them under glass, would appear like 
an inconsistency; yet such is the fact; and the 
district of old Genesee, in which alone, enough 
for the whole United States might be saved, sends 
jannually scvcral hundred dollars abroad for cu- 
Leakey seeds. As large quantities of seed cu- 
eumbers are to be seen at this season of the year 
in almost every farmer’s garden, we would re- 
commend the saving of the seeds from them as a 
If seeds are properly clean- 
ed and dried, they are not only saleable but will 
keep good for many years; and most gardeners 








‘prefer such as have been kept for three or four 


years. To prepare seeds in fine order let the cu- 
cumbers be gathered as soon as ripe, cut them o- 


some convenient vessel, let them stand from one to 
two days according to the temperature of the wea- 
ther; the proper time may be known by the pul- 
py matter rising to the top as in the fo 
mentation of cider: as soon as this takes place 
let the whole mass be agitated, in order to sepa- 
rate the seeds contained in the pulp, and after al- 
lowing the seeds to settle to the bottom, the top 
may be decanted, leaving the seeds in the bottom 
of the vessel. To these should be added fresh wa- 
ter, which may be in turn poured off, and this re- 





“never to carry an article into market in}! 


It is passing) 





* and fifty cents per bushel; but they were put) 


peated, rubbing the seeds each time until the seeds 
are quite clean, after which they should be well 
\drained and spread in the shade to dry. If spread 
in the sun they will change color, which would 
reduce the price if sold. Cucumbers should not be 


j;cut until fully ripe as the seeds will shrink in dry- 


ing. Seeds prepared as above are always a cash 
article in all our large towns, and will sell as rea- 
dily as wheat, and at as good a profit for the time 
spent in preparing them. 





> 
WOOD PECKERS. 

We would ‘inquire of our farmers and garde- 
ners whether they are aware of the injury which 
is done to the agricultural and horticultural inter- 
ests in our country by the wanton destruction of 
the common read-headed woodpeckers. A charge 
is often brought against these birds as a pretext 
for destroying them which is altogether unfound- 
ed, viz: that they injure fruit and forest trees — 
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longing to the animal creation who seem to spend 

their whole lives in protecting them. This charge 
must originate in ignorance of the habits of the 
bird or confounding their works with those of a 
smaller sized, speckled bird, belonging to the same 
family, which is frequently called from his mode of 
living the sap-sucker. This is a very mischiev- 

ous bird, and we should not object to the extirpa- 

tion of the whole rage of them. During the last 

of spring and summer, these birds appear to sub- 

sist entirely upon the half coagulated sap of trees. 

For the purpose of obtaining the sap, they encir- 

cle the bodies with holes pecked through the bark, 

each of which is eapable of holding one drop of 
sap. When they have prepared a sufficient quan- 
tity of holes in those trees where the sap is in cir- 
culation and flows freely, they may be seen flying 
from one tree to another and sucking the sap from 
those little reservoirs which they have prepared — 
As those holes become dry about the edges they 
are enlarged until they occupy so great a propor- 
tion of the circumference of the tree as entirely to 
destroy it. Not so with the red headed woodpeck- 
ers which subsist almost entirely upon insects in 
one shape or another. ‘Tis true they appear fond 
of cherries, and some other kinds of fruit, but 
their depredations are in a very small proportion 
to the protection they afford to the same kinds of 
fruit. Were we to go into a mathematical cal- 
culation of the number of bugs arid worms which 
each bird destroys annually, and then take into 
the calculation the amount of mischief which this 
same number of bugs and worms, if they had liv- 











On the contrary they are the only creatures be- 


ed might have done to our trees and fruits, it 
might appear almost sufficient to induce some of 
our yankee farmers to go into the speculation of 
raising woodpeckers. Ifthere could be a change 
in public opinion in favor of these birds, we think 
it would be beneficial to our farmers and _horticul- 
turists. Young gunners are in the habit of shoot- 
ing these birds merely for what they call sport, 
as we believe they are never cooked, but if so, 
they will be found.to be very small, and their 
flesh dark colored and ill flavored. A little atten- 
tion paid to instil into the minds of children the 
usefulness of these birds, would tend much to in- 
crease their numbers, which would be of great 
importance to the farming interests. 





ON FEEDING HOGS. 

Our good farmers find the month of September 
to be a very importantone in regard to feeding 
their hogs. Those who wishto be economical in 
feeding, should begin early. Every farmer who 
is fattening hogs should have a cauldron set in 
an arch near his pen in which he can boil pump- 
kins, potatoes, meal, &c. as it will be found much 
cheaper in this section of country to feed with 
boiled food than to give it to them raw. From 
the low price which potatoes and pumpkins are 
sold atin our market towns, and their great heft 
and small value they will not bear long transport, 

therefore it is better to feed them to the hogs and 
save the corn which would be required were they 
fattened on it, as that is not so perishable gn arti: 
cle. When potatoes are boiled and mashed they 
make excellent feed for hogs; if a proportion of 
pumpkins are mixed with them they are still bet- 





ter, and iftobotha small quantity of corn mea) 
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When gathered, 


be added, we do not know of any feed with which|/ to distinguish it from the other. 
mushrooms should be put into cold water and 


washed clean from any dirt which may adhere to 
boiled food is not as hard, and of course the pur-|ithem, after which, for general instruction cook 
chaser will endeavor to take advantage of the cir-}/them as oysters. 


hogs can be fattened to more advantage. We 
lmow that it is said that pork which is fed with 


cumstance; but let hogs be fed in this manner for 
the first three fourths of the time they are fatten- 


ing; the remainder with meal or soft corn; and past has been very fine, and although the season 


we assureour farmers that they will find a ready 
market for their pork, and at first prices. It is 
well to apprise our readers that pork fattened with 
still slops is a differentarticle; soft, and charged 
with the acetic acid or vinegar from the slops on 
which they are fed, and from which circumstance 
it is almost impossible to prevent the pork from 
turning sour, and spoiling after itis packed in the 
barrels, unless there is an alkili added to the brine 
to neutralize the acidity contained in it. From 
this acidity, pork fed on boiled food as above, is 
entirely free, and therefore is as easily kept as if 
fed with corn; and if not quite so hard it can- 
not operate to lessen the value of it, as the hams 
will be increased in value as much as the side or 
mess can be deteriorated. A portion of time spent 
in gathering up those things which of themselves 
are not so marketable, and converting them into 
food for hogs at this season, will save much, that 
is, more directly so, and will prove equally as 
profitable as that spent in raising such crops, as 
the old adage is, “apenny saved is as good asa 
penny earned.” 


MUSHROOM. 








HORTICULTURAL. 
The exhibition of fruits at the Arcade the week 


has not been so favorable for peaches as the last 
yet some choice varieties in great perfection have 
been presented, amongst which were the follow- 
ing. 

Watts’ rare ripe, a very fine flavored, luscious 
peach of large size, from a seedling tree, a good 
bearer. 

Some very large peaches from the garden of 
Warham Whitney. Some specimens from the 
same tree last year measured ten and a half inch- 
es. Several other peaches possessing valuable 
qualities from seedling trees, have been presented. 
Some beautiful large yellow peaches from the gar- 
den of L. B. Langworthy. For size and flavor we 
have rarely seen their equal. 

Melons from the garden of Mr. Laidly of good 
size. 

Also a choice variety of esculents, 





Zp Weare glad to perceive that the remarks of, 
our correspondent Q. are producing the effect in- 
tended by him. Weregret also that his motives 
and object seem tohave been misapprehended by 
the editor of the New-York Farmer. We know 
the only object of Q. to have been, to induce the 





The uses of this vegetable do not appear to) 
be well understood in this section of country. It)|tersto be more careful in making out their Re- 


belongs to the 22d Class (Cryptogamia) and 6th 
Order, (Fungi) Genera, Agaricus; species, cam- 
pestris L. gillis pink color, stem white, with vol- 
va. 

Mushrooms are to be found in pastures during 
the month of September, and when well prepared 
are relished by most people. When served up as 
an accompaniment with beef steak, we consider 
them a luxury. When boiled, stewed, broiled or 
pickled, they are excellent; and from them is pre- 
pared one of the finest catswps brought upon the 
table. 


From the near resemblance which the 
mushroom bears to the toad stool, which is a poi- 
sonous plant there is a strong prejudice against 
them with many who are not sufficiently acquain- 


editors of Horticultural Journals, as well as wri- 


‘ports, and reading their proofs. Ofthis there was 
‘certainly need; and that his criticisms have had 
\this effect, the columns of the New-York Farmer, 
as well as our own, bear testimony. Consequent- 
ly his object has been attained. 


WHEAT MARKET. 
There has been a great demand for wheat the 





PT he editor has received notice from Mr. Prince 
that the first volume of his Pomological Manual 
will be ready for delivery by the first of October 
Orders for the above work will be received at this 
office. 





Ausany Horricurroran Sociery.—At ay 
election held on the 6th inst, the following gentle 
men were unanimously elected officers for the en 
suing year, viz: 

E. C. DeLavan, President. 
Isaac Denniston, 

Srepnen Van Renssevaer, Jr. 
Joun T. Norton, 

Joun Means, Treasurer. 
James G. Tracy, Corresponding Secretary 
B. P. Staats, Recording Secretary. 


V. Pres 





From the National Intelligencer. 

THE BEE. 

Friends Gales & Seaton:—In the No. 0; 

the American Farmer, in February last there 

is acommunication taken from the Genesee 

Farmer, relative to the Honey Bee; which 

in my Opinion, is deserving a place in every 

country paper every where. 

No matter whether an improvement is th, 
effect of accident, neglect, or the dint oj 
study combined with various experiinents, 
its utility is the same. The case was thus. 

[Here follows the communication of our corre: 
pondent O. W. which the reader will find in No 
6, page 41.] 

Now, after all the attention, care, trouble, 
examination, and experiments that have been 
bestowed on this subject in various parts of 
the world, and by some of the most interest 
ing men, it is entirely possible, and J think 
very probable too, that the hints given above, 
embrace the most perfect system of cultiva- 
ting the bee. And 1n all probability will re- 
quire but very little addition, or alteration, to 
render the Apiary entirely complete ; and, it 
so, may conduce to increase the quantity of 
the honey many fold. 





I think there is no doubt, but the second, 








week past. Orders have been received for seed 
| wheat from different parts of the state, also from 
‘Ohio, which, together with the anxiety of the 
\millers to purchase, has raised the price of first 
\quality to one dollar and from three to six cents 
‘per bushel. 


3% In the communication of D. T., No. 31, p: 








ted with them to distinguish between them in all | 245, the Red Cotor grape was called the Red Col- 


eases. 


or. It was noted for correction in the next num- 


As the season has now arrived for gathering}! ber but was forgotten. 


them, we will give such directions as we hope 
will be sufficient for those who may wish to gath- 
er them, to prevent any mistake which might lead 
Those who are not 


to injurous consequences. 
well acquainted with them should select those o 


rniddle growth, when they may be distinguished 
by the following characteristics: The stem white || 


and surrounded with a volva or wrapper a smal 


distance below the top, which should bear a re- 
The gills under- 
neath should be of a bright flesh or pink color, 
witha pleasant smell. The small buttons or 
young ones when they first come out of tne ground 
are considered most delicate, but are not so readily 


semblance to an open umbrella. 


distinguished from the deleterious kinds, by thos 


unacquainted with them, as when they are more 
expanded. On thecontrary the deleterious kind 
pst common is of a dingy white, above and be- 





joopees from the Keene (N. H.) Sent. stating that 


| applying horse power for propelling machinery. 


| that this is nothing new, but has often been appli- 


not so much approved as one less complicated. 





e 





neath, and has a sickly nauseous smell, swfiicent 





says received will be decided 





x An article is going the round of the papers’ 


ed in mechanics by those who have a taste for 
having something out of the common track, but | i¢d an account into our last number from the 
we believe this mode of applying horse power is 


or at any rate the third story of a house, is 
higher than the mother of the bee-moth, o: 
{ the miller ascends in its nocturnal flight; if so, 
| this is certainly a sure and an easy way to 
avoid the greatest pest tothe bee. Again, i! 
a tight, dark room will serve the glace of a 
|| number of hives and at the same time save 
H all the troyble of attending to hiving of the 
|| swarms, and the loss of some that would rup 
away—and last of all, though perhaps not 
least of all—save that portion which woul: 
be stolen—all who are acquainted with the 
management of bees, will understand, that 
the n.ode which this suggests will be a grea’ 


Mr. E. George Page has discovered anew mode of | improvement, and in the end save much la 


bor. Very respectfully, yours, 





The horse is mounted on a broad strap passing GIDEON DAVIS. 
over drums, &c. We would inform Mr. Page’ 


Grorcetowy, D. C. 





Erom the American Farmer. 
. TheVegetable Phenomenon,of which we cop 


‘United States’ Gazette, is of common occul- 
rence under particular circumstances. 
| much respected lady, seeing the account, has 


In answer to a correspondent, we will state what || sent to the editor of the American Farmer, # 
we ought to have done before—that from the ‘ 
small number of Essays offered for premiums by | the same manner and of the same ge 4 
the Editor of the American Farmer, he has exten-| 
ded the time for receiving Essays to the first of, 
January, 1832, at which time the merits of the Es- 


lemon with 2 young trees growing in it, 0 
tion, as that exhibited in Philadelphia. Th 
phenomenon is thus explained : the fruit will 
remain on the tree generally two years, a0 
some times longer; but the seed is mature 
at the end of one year from the blossom, 4? 
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its remaining enveloped in the moist pulp of 
the fruit, so long after maturity, causes it to 
vegetate. 





From the Northampton Courier. 
CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. 

Mr. Arwitt.—With the improvements 
vhich are going forward in various branches 
wf industry, it is desirable that those in agri- 
culture may beara part. ‘To obtain the full 
benefit of these, the result of practical expe- 
ence is necessary ; and with this New Eng- 
land may stand preeminent in successful 
cultivation of her soil. It is too often the 
case with our agricultural experiments that 
if the first does not succeed to our wishes) 
the object is abandoned, when it might easi- 
ly be attained by a little variation in the pro-| 
cess. 

The cultivation of Wheat has in a great, 
measure been given up by the farmers in this’ 
vicinity, and our necessary supplies brought, 
tous fromthe far distant south and west at) 
no small expense. Could our farmers be} 
inade to believe it practicable to raise our: 
own supplies of Wheat. many would try the 
experiment; could they be made to believe it 
could be raised at a profit, all would desire 
to engage in the cultivation. From well at- 
tested experiments | am satisfied that a lit- 


id; asolid Wheat stalk I apprehend, would 
be an anomaly in this part of the country : 
but that there is more substance and less 
cavity in the stalk than in other wheat} 
is true, and that it is altogether more sure 
in its rewards to the cultivator than any oth- 
er wheat, I am fully satisfied. My practice 
is to soak the seed twenty-four hours, in 
strong brine (before sowing) and roll it in 
lime; when this mode has been adopted in 
preparing the seed, I have never found a 
head of smut among my Wheat. 

The benefit in the use of lime on Wheat 
as a remedy against smut has been fully 
shown by numerous experiments which have 
uniformly proved effectual, the result of 
which is before the public; the mere state- 
ment of a single one, will show what they are; 
this is taken from * Young’s Annals ;’ it 
has been copied into other publications; 
‘several distinct and equal poitions of very 
smutty Wheat were sown; the first with no 
application to it produced 377 smutty ears, 
the second washed in pure water produced 
325 smutty ears, the third washed in lime wa-| 
ter produced 43 smutty ears, the fourth steeped | 
in lime water 4 hours produved 12 smutty | 
ears, the fifth soaked in lime water 12 hours} 
produced 6 smuty ears, and the sixth soaked 








in lime water 24 hours had no smut among | 








tle care in relation to the seed and a little) it; see New England Farmer for August 28, | 


more care in the preparation ofthe soil is all’ 
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From the American Farmer. 


Extracts from a letter from Commodore David 
Porter, U.S. Consul General, to the Barbc- 
ry states, to John S. Skinner, Esq. dated, 

Mahon, June 4, 1831. 

I now send you some seeds of a nut- 
bearing pine tree. Wehave nothing of 
the kind in the United States. It is a beau- 
tiful and useful tree, and furnishes a luxu- 
ry for the table. I shall have a parcel of 


the apples put up, and deliver them to Capt. 
(Stevens, of the Ontario, who will be home 


in about a month after this reaches you. 
You can cultivate the trees as you would 
cultivate corn, only a little further apart. 
There are some beautiful groves of them 
near Algeziras, opposite Gibraltar, as well 
asin Italy. You may eat the nut raw or 
slightly roasted, and you will find it a real 
delicacy. The slight turpentine taste it has 
is arefinement on luxury. I hope they 
|may arrive safely. If Mrs. S. wants pret- 
ty ornaments for the tester of her bed, or 
her window curtains, and for various other 
| purposes, she has only to send the pine ap- 
ples to the gilder, and he will return them 
more beautifully perfect than if they had 
been made by the hands of the best carver. 





£23, and Sept. 6, 1823, and for August 18, | 





I shall try and send a verry simple mode 


that isrequired to a successful result in this’ 1826, and from memoirs of the N. York || Of cultivating the silk worm, and preparing 
crop, andthat from almost any of the lands) Board of Agriculture, all proving the same || the silk worm, adapted in the most simple 
in Old Hampshire County. The white Hint) effect from the use of lime.—The applica-| 


Wheat is better suited to our soil than any 


other. For several years l have cultivated |! arsenic and salt mixture, has a similar effect || for her amusement, raises the worm, 


this grain and have been uniformly success- | 
ful in the crop. Much has been said of the! 

. . ° . . | 
flint Wheat in our agricultural journals. I 


ition of ley from wood ashes, and a wash of 


upon smut as the use of lime. 


_ It has been fully proved that this disease_| 


‘in Wheat arises from microscopic grains of) 


aim nelined to believe it is the same known) black dust which germinate and reproduce | 
in Virginia by the name of the Lawler|\themselves; by the application of lime, as! 


|form to the use of families. I shall get it 
from a poor, plain Mahonese woman, who 
sepa- 
rates the silk from the cocon, spins and 


|manufactures and sells it. She showed 


||me several pounds of excellent sewing silk 


\of the remains of what she had last year. 1 


Wheat; it took this name from the gentle- the salt mixture the germinating principle | shall send youa sample. You will be sur- 


man who introduced it there, from Pennsyl-|| is destroyed. Lime is also useful in supply-|| prised at the simplicity ofall the means of 


vania, where it was known by the name of||ing a deficiency iv our soils for Wheat cul- 
Jones white Wheat; 1 am aware that some|\ture; the soils of New England, generally, 
fave supposed that a distinct kind of) says Judge Buel. ‘are primitive in their for-| 
wheat from the flint Wheat so well known! mation, and do not contain all the elements 
ind so much approved in the western coun-| of this valuable grain, and that this defect 


ties of N. Y.; attempts, have been made to)! must be reinedied by the application of some- 


obtaining silk, and of the little trouble at- 
= it. 

! ‘This is written in haste, as the vessel] 
‘sails immediately, (this afternoon;) but to- 
‘morrow if I can possibly spare time, and I 


‘show a difference, but Ehave seen no evi-| 
dence which satisfies me that any substantial || 
difference exists between them; some of the] 
evidence that they are the same arises from}! 
these facts; both are natives of Spain, 
brought to the United States about the same 
tine (as early as 1814,) and first cultivated) 
n New Jersey; both resist the Hessian fly 
ind the variations of the season alike, are! 
similar in their appearance, both in the seed| 
and in the field. Be this as it may, whether 
they are the same or different grains, the. 
lint wheat which I have cultivated possesses, 
the excellence of resisting the insect so of-| 








ten fatal to the Wheat crop; it is not so lia-| 
le to winter killing, better suited to our sea-!! 
‘ons, less liable to gather rust or shrink, than’! 
ny other wheat within my knowledge, and) 
the quantity of flour is full equal and quality | 
‘perior to other wheat. Many things have) 
been published of this grain which the prac- 
tical farmer may not find to be correct. It, 
has beer said it did not require so strong a) 
“oil as other wheat, that less seed was requir-| 
ed—that it spread on the ground much more. 
‘han other Wheat, and takes a greater) 
zrowth ; these qualities I have not discover-| 
ed. Ithas been said that the stalk is solid! 
and that has been given as a reason for its| 
“esisting the insect; but the stalk is not sol- 





||stated ; this crop succeeded to a crop of corn 


‘at least to produce fifty bushels of corn to 


thing containing these elemeuts.’ Great 
difference of opinion exists as to the quanti- 
ty which shouid be applied, and no doubt, 
different soils require different quantities ; a 
very little is useful; with less than a bushel 
of lime to the acre, including the prepara- 
tion of the seed, I have this year raised a 
good crop, twenty bushelsto the acre or more, 
judging of what remains in the sheaf by what 
has been threshed, of excellent Wheat on 
old plain land, light loam soil, with no par- 
ticular preparation except the small one of 
lime and preparation of the seed, as above 


and potatoes, the latter of which I find the 
best preparative for wheat, which also suc- 
ceeds well afier aclover crop; the soil should} 
be fine,well pulverized,and sufficiently fertile 


the acre. The flint Wheat should be sown 
as early as the 20th of September, though I 
have known the crop to succeed when sow 
as late as the 10th October. Should this 
Wheat prove a safe crop against the insect, 
and againstinjury by the severity and chan- 
ges of our climate, it will bea most valuable 
accession to the crops of New England Far- 
mers; an experiment with it, is well worthy 


their attention. M. DOOLITTLE. 


| will give my attention to the subject and be 
‘more particular. The cultivation of silk 
‘is not as troublesome as the cultivation of 
flax, and infinitely more certain and profit- 
able. The simple mode which! hope to 
beable to describe, willl expect induce 
our good house-wives to give some atten- 
tion to the subject, and by a gradual intro- 
| duction of its culture among us, save in the 
‘end, millions of money, which finds its way 
'to this side of the Atlantic. For silk is an 
\indispensible article, and is one of the first 
‘necessity ; as much so as tea and sugar. 
No man or woman can put on coat, shawl, 
hat, glove, or dress himself, or herself any 
way without it. Excuse haste—-moreanon. 
Yours truly, Davin Porter. 
J. S. Skinner, Esq. 


Effect of long Abstinence on Cattle.—A 
cow which had been missed by her owner, 
in Boston, twenty-five days was found in 
barn not in use, in that neighbourhood. 
She had nothing to eat in all that time, and 
was reduced to a skeleton.—It is stated 
that when she strayed, she was supposed 
to weigh over 900lbs. and when recovered 











Belchertown, August 4, 1881. 


/ that she weighed only between 2 and 300. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


SMALL ANIMALS. 
Continued from page 138. 


PIGEONS. 

Notwithstanding the multiplicity of the com- 
yon dove, in our cities and villages, there is hard- 
ly abird which embraces within its species such 
a vast variety of form, plumage and color, as the 
pigeon ;—and perhaps there is none whose histo- 
ry and habits are less known to common readers. 
The raising of fancy pigeons in and about the lar- 
ger cities of Europe, has become a great and prof- 
itable business, and even in the city of New-York 
and on Long Island it is carried on to a consider- 
able extent. The beauty and variety of their plu- 
mage, as well as their harmless and domestic hab- 
its, render them at all times interesting objects of 
care; and I venture to say, that whoever commen- 
ces the raising of fancy pigeons and pursues it 
systematically, will not only become exceedingly 
interested in their care, but will soon make them a 
source of considerable profit. 

The life of this beautiful and useful bird is said 
to extend toabout eight years; but it is useless 
for the purpose of breeding after it has attained 
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derive their origin from the wood pigeon. This 
bird is of a deep blueish ash color; the breast 
dashed with fine green and red, the sides of the 
neck with shining copper color; the wings are 
marked with two black bars, one on the quill fea- 
thers, and the other on the coverts; the back is 
light brown, and the tail barred near the end with 
black,and considerably extended like a swallow’s. 
It is about the size of the Common Pigeon, but the 
shape of its body about the same. This is the 
bird which is so generally known, as the wild pi- 
geon of our forests, and whose habits and num- 
bers have been so frequently alluded to in our pub- 
lic papers. 





Tue Turtvie Dove 

is asmall and veryshy bird. The top of the head is 
‘ashcolored, interspersed with olive, the chin and 
| forehead white ; there is a spot of black feathers on 
‘each side of the neck curiously tipped with white ; 
‘the back is ash colored with a tincture of olive 
‘brown; the quill feathers of a dusky brown, the 
breast of a light purplish red, the extremity of each 
‘feather yellow ; the sides of the wings are blueish 
‘and the belly white. 

Tue Tumbter. 


September 10, 183; 


er exceeding six and thirty, which it spreads like 
that of a turkey cock, raising it up so th ; 
touches the head. When too crowded With fea 

thers it sometimes droops its tail, from mere 
weight, which is considered a great defect, thous} 

its other properties are ever so perfect. Boer 
large tailed bird of this species, which carries it 
tail according to the rules of the fancy is of yer, 
great value. Though the general color of j, 

plumage is white, yet there are some yellow, a 
blue and black pieds. 

This species of bird is also now raising in this 
village and are principally black pied, to wi 
black wings with the rest of the plumage white 

Tue Carrier. 

This in some particulars is the most valua)}, 
and beautiful of the pigeon species. In size th, 
carrier exceeds many of the common Pigeons 
its plumage is close, even and firm; it is remay 
kable for the elegance of its shape, and by some 
of the old fanciers was called the king of pigeons 
A naked, white fungous lump of flesh exten: 
from the lower part of the head to the middle o; 
the upper chap; this is called the wattle ; it is usy 
ally met by two small protuberances of simila) 


atfit almost 


oS 
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half that age, and ought then to be destroyed, or it||_ This pigeon derives its name from its tumbling 


flesh arising from the lower chap. The circle a 
will molest those which are in their prime. The backwards in the air when on the wing. 


round the black pupil of the eye should be fer) 
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pigeon lays two white eggs, and sets fifteen days 
after the second egg is laid. The female keeps 
at the nest from 4 or 5 o’clock in the evening un- 


| very small bird; its body is short, it has a thin 
‘neck, is very full breasted, with a short round 





head, and small spindle beak. The insides of| 


red, and also encompassed with a circle of the fun 
gous flesh, When this flesh round the eye, is thick 
and broad it denotes a good breeder. 





til 9 the next morning; she then goes off to feed ithe eye should be of a clear pearl color. These|} The following tripple properties belong to the 
and the cock takes her place during the day. If|| Pigeons by their flight, afford great satisfaction'|| carriers; three in the head; three in the eye ; three 


. . . ° oon 1) . 
the hen delay, the cock leaves the nest at the usu- || to Fanciers, for besides their tumbling, they will | in the wattle; and three in the beak. The prop 
al time, seeks her out and drives her to her duty ; || Se to such a height in the air as to be almost im- || erties in the head consist in its flatness, straight 


the hen does the same in case of negligence in this | perceptible ; and if good birds, and familiarized to|| mess, and length. A carrier with a flat skull, a 





respect on the part of the cock. each other, they will keep such close company,that// little indented in the middle, and a long narrow 


The young ones are usually of different sex- } a flight of a dozen may be covered with a hand-| head, is greatly admired. The wattle of the eye, 
es. For the first three days after they are hatch- | kerchief. If the weather be warm and clear, they } should be broad, circular and uniform; when the 
ed the female seldom leaves them; after that time | will continue upon the wing for four or five hours ; | eye 1s equal, full, and free from irregularities, it 
the cock and hen attend to feed them indiscrim-|| the favorite sort seldom if ever tumble, except) is a rose eye and considered very valuable. Ty 
inately. The way in which the old supply the|| When they are beginning to rise, or when they | wattle should be bread across the beak, and shor! 
young with food is singular. The parent birds | are coming down to pitch. ] from the head toward the bill, and leaning for- 
collect a quantity of grain and water in their | The tumbler displays in its plumage a chatm- | ward from the head. The beak should be long, 
crops which are very capacious, and after it has || ing variety of colors; red, yellow, dun, blue, black | straight and thick. If the beak be crooked it is 
lain there until soft and macerated, they cast it up || White and silver. ‘Tumblers should not be suf-) lightly esteemed ; its color should be black and 
into the throats of the young ones. The young) fered to have any connection with other pigeons, | thick, as a thin beak decreases its value. Th 
ones while fed by the cock and hen, are called| for if they are once familiarized to fly with others, | length and thickness of its neck are marks of ele 
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squabs, under six months old sgueakers, and after. 
that age they are denominated pigeons, being in 
a fit state to mate and breed. 

The common pigeon, as is well known, is ve- 
ry easily reared; butthe Fancy Pigeons require 


much more care, and breed less frequently. The) 


consequence is, that Fanciers charge a high price 
for them. I will now describe afew among the 


they will by degrees, drop in their flight. Spare, 
| no pains or expense in the purchase of one or two) 
| birds, that have been used to high flying; they | 
,will be of great service in training your young) 
‘ones to be lofty soarers. 

| When the pigeons are well acquainted with| 
their habitation, turn them out, and put them upon | 
the wing once aday only ; a clear, bright morning, | 


. . . . fe hl | 
vast varieties of pigeons, and then enlarge upon | especially for young birds is the besttime. They | 


their feeding, mating, diseases and remedies, lofts, 
&e. &e. 


Several varieties of fancy pigeons are so much 


, should never be let out on a misty morning, when| 
there are any signs of fog, rain, or high winds. It! 
should be a standing rule never ta suffer a hen} 


alike in form, and in fact, differ so little except in|! twmbler to fly with egg. 


size and color, that it would be useless to describe 
them all; I shall therefore only introduce those! 
which are esteemed the most valuable. 

Tue Common Piceon. 

Common pigeons are usually blue or ash color- 
ed, with white backs and red legs. They weigh 
about 13 ounces each, require but little attention, 
and breed once a month for the greater part of the 
year. 

Tue Stock Dove, on Woop Picezon. 
All the beautiful varieties of the tame pigeon 


| This variety of pigeon is now reared in this 

village (Rochester) principally of the coal biack' 
plumage. 

| Tue Fan Tat, or Broad Taitep Suaker. 


This pigeon has a frequent tremulous motion 
in the neck, which with the breadth of its tail. 
gives it the name of broad tailed shaker. It has 
a taper handsome neck, of the serpentine form, 
rather leaning back, like that of a swan; it is full 
breasted, has a short beak, a tail composed of sel- 

dom less than four and twenty feathers, and nev- 

















| 


| gance. 

Its plumage is generally of a crew black, thoug): 
\there are white, blue, and pied carriers. 

The original of these pigeons came from Per 
‘sia. It is called a carrier because it is frequen! 
ly used to carry letters from one place to another ; 
‘and such is the sagacity of this bird, that thoug) 
‘it is carried hoodwinked 20 or 30 miles, or even 
100, and then turned loose, it will immediatel) 
| hasten to the place where it was bred. In Tur 
‘key they call them cowriers, and the Turks breed 
them in their seraglios, in large numbers, and 
Ww hen a young one comes to its full strength, the} 


carry it in a basket, about half a mile from hom: 


‘and then turn it out; after this they carry ita mile 


|| then two, four, eight, ten, twenty, &c. till at length: 


‘they will return from the farthest part of the king 
‘dom. There are two other species of pigeons which 
are used as carriers, especially in England, to wit 
the Aurseman and the dragoon. 

In my next, I will continue this subject; and I 
regret that that the village of Rochester does not 
afford an ENGRAVER, that we might give cuts of 
these different varieties. ae 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
NEW THRESHING MACHINE. 

Messrs. L. Tucker & Co—Feeling a deep | 
interest in every subject tending to promote Ce 
prosperity of this wheat growing country, I can-| 
not refrain from offering a few remarks on a new! 
threshing machine lately put into operation on) 
the farm of G. C. Latta, Esq. at the mouth of| 
Genesee river. Mr. Latta is a well known mer-| 
chant, and I may add without flattery to him, an) 
extensive and scientific farmer, and always ready 





to patronize any real improvement in agricultural || 
science. His wheat field this year of about 100) 
acres, has yielded about 2000 bushels of as fine | 
and plump grain as has ever been produced in) 
this country. Rufus Beach, Esq. of this village, | 
having put into operation a new threshing ma-|| 
chine on this farm, and from a report of its suc-| 
cessful operation, I was induced to visit it. The | 
machine itself occupies but a small space, much | 
less than a common fanning mill. The horse | 
power by which it is driven stands out side of | 
the barn under a shed, and is driven by four hor- | 
ses, and when ypon a walk drives the cylinder of | 
the machine from 12 to 1500 revolutions per min- 

ute, by the watch; itcleaned in ten minutes 50 
sheaves of wheat in the most perfect manner.— | 
If the machine could be fed for a whole day with | 
the same rapidity this might be assumed as a da- } 
ta for a day’s work; and it appeared to be fully | 
established that the quantity of wheat which can | 
be threshed in a day is only limited by the num- | 
ber of sheaves which an able bodied man can take || 
up and place in the hopper of the machine, after | 
they are unbound and placed within his reach by | 
another person. It passes through almost in the’! 


twinkling of an eye. The straw leaves the ma-| 
chine uncut, and very little disfigured, but falis || 
promiscuously in a heap 8 or 10 feet in front of) 
the machine. So perfect was the operation that || 
on examining the heads of the straw after they | 
lad passed through, they appeared nearly as per- |) 
fect as before, yet nota grain of wheat was left! 
in the head. ‘This was the white flint wheat and), 
rather damp. | 

The machine is strong, and from the simplici-| 
iy of its construction, would require but little re- 
vurfor years. The cost of a machine with the 
necessary gearing for a horse power as I am in- 
formed is $125. 

It is but a few years since threshing machines 
were attempted to be introduced, and at first they 
where so faulty, both in the plan and workman- 

lup, and so many failures had followed great 
promises, that the farmers had little confidence left| 


in their utility; but continued exertion has final-| 


1| 





‘y overcome every difficulty—the wheat grower}; 


Wall reap the advantages—it enables him at once! 
? 


(o choose his maket, and if the expense of a ma-| 


liine is too great for our small farmers, a few in|! ‘ ail : 
6 , ‘!ous nature of Horticultural Societies, having par- 


‘he same neighborhood can unite to receive its 


auvantages, | 


It is supposed that three horses will be sufficient 


‘odrive the machine after the gearing has be-|| 


“ome smooth and well fitted by a little wear— 
‘Xen also were used with equal success.  W. 





To the Editor —On reading over my commu- 
‘ication in your last Farmer, I have discovered an 
error of mine, which I find on reference to my 
‘ough draft was copied incorrectly. The error 
onsistsin the advantage of having the yarn four 


‘ues) we cannot but think that the organ of hyper- 
criticism is disproportionably large, or that he is 
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weeks earlier for the weaver. ‘This you will per- 
ceive should be 16, which ina manufacturing 
point of view is of primary importance. I should 
like a notice of the error in your next. 


A CONSTANT READER. 


FOR THE GENESFE FARMER. 

The “speck of war” in the direction of our good 
city (New-York), seems to increase; or rather, 
there are two specks. 1 had just disposed of one 
adventurer in the New-York Farmer, when the 
worthy and truly respectable Editor of that paper, 
aparently catching the spirit of reproach from his! 
correspondent, also advanced to the charge. This} 
movement was totally unexpected ; and I cannot 
persuade myself that it has proceeded from an un- 
biassed operation of his own mind. 

Several gentlemen of great respectability at dif- | 
ferent times and in different parts of the country, | 
had remarked to me that a considerable portion of 
the reports of our Horticultural Societies, was too 
vague and indefinite to give any correct idea of, 
the articles exhibited. In conformity to these well 
founded complaints, I have therefore endeavored 
to point out some of the most prominent deficien- 
cies, certainly with no unfriendly feelings to any 
person ; and not withouta hope that it would stim- 
ulate some of our eastern brethren to bestow a lit- 
tle more culture on their minds as well as on their 
gardens. How these strictures have been receiv- 
ed at Albany and Troy, I have not heard. Of 
one writer in the New-York Farmer, the readers 
of this journal, have had notice; and I will now 
lay before them the manner in which I have been 
received by another. 





“Tt is not unfrequently the case that a plant is 
“ exhibited, the specificname of which,none at the 
“ exhibition positively know; and in this case, the 
“genus only is given, that such a one as “ Q.” 
“ may have sufficient occasion to become bewilder- 
“ ed in conjecture.” —T hat the balance of our wor- 
thy editor’s mind, has not been well preserved on 
this occasion is sufficiently evident; and I am sat- 
isfied that his good sense will never permit him to 
repeat such a sentiment in his cooler moments. 

“With respect for the motives of Q, (he contin- 


very ignorant of the heterogeneous nature of our 
/ societies, and the manner in which they are con- 
| ducted, and of the difficulties attending the correct- 
ing of the press.” 

I have been a corrector of the press; and know 
i that its difficulties, great as they are, may be over- 
|come; for compositors are not more intractable 
than other people ; and when they perceive that 
an Editor is particular, and that they gain noth- 


|ing by negligence, they will also become particu- 
lar. 
Neither am I very ignorant of the heterogene- 





ete 
If I have complained when there was no cause 
of complaint, then my organ of hyper-criticism 
may be too large! But if I have only pointed to 
mistakes and omissions which obscured and ren- 
| dered of no value the reports in question —then I 
| would recommend to our worthy Editor to exam 
_ine his own organ, and calmly to consider wheth- 
er the charge of hyper-criticism may not lie at his 
own door. Q. 











FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
PARASITIC PLANT. 

I have waited in hopes that some “ Professor ot 
Botany” in compliance with the Editor’s request, 
would give us some observations on the “ Para- 
sitic Plant” mentioned in No. 27 of this journal ; 
but as nothing of this kind has appeared, perhaps 
I may be indulged with a few remarks on the 
subject. 

I have no doubt thatthe plant in question is O- 
robanche americana. NutTaut in speaking of 
the species of this genus collectively, says, “ Herb- 
“aceous and subcarnose plants, destitute of ver- 
“dure, mostly brownish or approaching to white, 
“parasitic upon the roots of plants.” And in re- 
gard to the “ beech drops” ( Orobanche virginia- 
na L, Epifagus americana N.) he says, “ parasi- 
ic only upon the roots of the beech.” Ifeach of 
those species, like the “ beech drops,” is confined 
to only one kind of plant, then a very interesting 
question arises,— What are the plants on which 
these different species are parasitic? Botanists, 
so far as I know, have not determined this point 
in regard to the four remaining species of Oroban- 
che which are indigenous to the United States. 


About eight years ago I was led to suspect that 








|| ticipated in their deliberations, and also in the offi- 
‘cial duties of Exhibition-Days. I have not been | 
|so unreasonably exact as my antagonists pretend. 
'| | have recommended well known English names) 
for common plants; ‘and of others, the native local-| 
ity, or the time of introduction may be given, even 
if the specific name was not positively known. | 
But many flowers only require to be mnwmbered 
(not named) as parts of a bouguet or collection. I 
dislike the pretence of giving aname when no) 
(proper) name is given 








O. americana was exclusively confined to the roots 
of the red oak (Quercus rubra.) Since that time 
when traversing the woods, I have omitted no op- 
portunity to extend my observations respecting 
this subject, and I have not yet found one of those 
plants except within a few feet of ared oak. I 
have also taken up the roots, and have found this 
parasite perfectly engrafted. D. T. 
Greatfield, Cayuga co. 8 mo. 20, 1831. 











FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
The writer of the following interesting notice 
| was lately on a visit in Cayuga county. It is 
copied froma letter dated Warminster, (Buck’s 
co. Pa.) 7 mo. 7, 1831 ; and there are many read- 
ers of the Genesee Farmer, travelling through the 
country, who could with very little trouble to them- 
selves, and with very considerable pleasure to us, 
write similar paragraphs. ‘To young men more 
particularly such a practice would be very useful, 
by fixing their attention on proper objects, by ex- 
tending their knowledge of the resources of our 
country, and by improving them in composition. 
D. T, 
“TI came by the Delaware Water Gap where 
the rocks are piled up it is said more than 1200 
feet high. At Slateford, 3 miles below the Gap 
and 20 miles above Easton, James M. Porter has 
a manufactory of Cyphering Slates. ‘The labor 
is nearly all performed by means of water-power 
machinery; they smooth and frame a slate in twa 
minutes ready for sale ; and the workmanship is 
superior to that of the imported slates. The qual 


| ity of the slate is about equal to the best Welsh, 


and superior to theGerman. They made at this 





|| place last year 4200 dozen of slates, and expect to 
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finish 5000 dozen the present year. This estab- 


lishment owes its origin to the Tariff of > 


eee P n . 
trading with these travelling nurserymen in 


SELECTIONS. 
From the New-York Farmer. 


DECEPTION IN FLOWERS.—TRAV- 
ELLING FLORISTS. 


‘The Flower market of Paris,’ says the 
conductor of the Gardener’s Magazine, ‘ oc- 
cupies an open area of about two acres, and 
the stands of the different Florists are al- 
most always kept by the wives and daugh- 
ters of the growers. We made several pur 
chases here,’ says he, ‘and were amused at 
the clumsy attempts made to impose upon us 
by the fair dealers. We were fully prepar- 
ed for this; and, indeed I should have been 
surprised had these lively and agreeable wo- 
men acted otherwise.’ 

Now, like Mr. Loudon, I have not the 
least objections to a lively and agreeable 
French woman getting the advantage of me 
occasionally: but I confess my feelings are 
different when I am cheated by one of my 
own sex, of whatever nation. 

In the month of February or March last 
you published an advertisement—and print- 
ed Catalogues were issued and distributed, 
purporting that the Sreur Fay et Comp’e, 
Jardiniers, Flouristes et Pepinieristes from 
Paris, and were exhibiting for sale in Fulton- 
street. a choice collection of Ornamental 
Shrubs &c., and would remain but for a 
short period, being, as they stated, on their 
way to the Island of Cuba. 

I confess that the erroneous spelling of a 
great many of the botanical names in a cata 
logue issuing from a scientific establishment 
in Paris, might have excited my suspicions 




















of imposture; but this isa fault from which 
even the New York Farmer is not free.— 
Then the numerous varieties continually in- 


troduced by cultivation and discovery, made 
me think it possible that Sieur Fay and Co. 


might possess the Viburnum (Guilder Rose 


or Snow Ball) producing red, yellow, rose, 
and vartgated flowers. 


But when [ got among the Roses, I was 
delighted.—Like my brother Florist in Bed- | 
ford-Street, ‘I'm dreadful fond of Roses,’ 
and in my simplicity would have purchased 
a number of the new varieties, had I not been 
dissuaded by a judicious friend who was pres- 
ent. Besides the Grande Cuisse de Nymphe, 
the color of which is not stated,we had green, 
blue, brown and flarenRose—white with black 
and white with yellow stripes—red with black 
stripes—red with yellow edges—black and 
The 
Sieur Fay, if that be his name, when J ex- 
pressed surprise at such curious varieties, as- 
sured me that every one named was true and 
genuine, for allwere grown by himself. But 
I was particularly attracted by a Violet Moss 
Rose, an engraving of which colored from na- 
You will say that 
I ought to have known the wood of a Moss 
Rose at sight, this is true, and my only ex- 
cuse is, that several of my friends who pro- 
fess more botanical knowledge than I pre- 
teud to do, purchased a number of these Ro- 
ses, NOT ONE OF WHICH HAS FLOWERED ac- 
My hopes and 


brown with white borders, &c. &c. 


ture was exhibited to me. 


CORDING TO ITS LABEL. 
fears are also at an end. 


As when a hen in the straw sees with sur- 
prise her first chick burst its calyx and wad- 
dle forth a duckling—such was my disap- 


s 
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let Moss, emerged from its shell, a common 
Blush Rose. } 
give this notice through your Paper that sin- 


I blush when I Jook at it, and 
letons like the wrtier may be warned against 


ulure. 

After all, I wish to return good for evil: 
and as your Journal will probably reach the 
Sieur Fay in Havanna, would hint to him 
not to return via New York, for some who 
dealt with him when here might prove ugly 
customers ; after this advice, the least he can 
do, is to send me a box ortwo of * Dos Ami- 
go, cigars directed toyour care, and I prom- 
ise him that all our future dealings shall be 
under the Rose. 


The above description of travelling Florists we 
presume might be matched in this section, if we 
could obtain the particulars respecting the travel- 








September 10, 1831. 


measured six inches in circumference He 
informed us that there were several on the 


saine tree nearly as large. Schenectady Cab. 





From the New- England Farmer. 


UNDERDRAINING. 
Mr. Fessenpen—I have become SO 


deeply impressed with the utility of under- 


draining, that [ venture to trouble you with 
a few remarks on the subject, in the hope 
that they may be useful to some portion of 
your readers, 

My farm is a sand loam, reposing gen- 
erally upon clay, with a gentle undulating 
surface. I have several swales, where in 
the process of time, the upper strata has 
been washed away, and through which 
there are running waters requiring open 





ling horticulturists, who range through our coun- 


who will employ them; and are always ready to 
accommodate any person with whatever kind of 
fruit they wish, and we know an instance when 
one of them put ina prune, as he said, which 
has produced peach shoots; but when the mon- 
ey was pocketed, his purpose was answered, and 


one to bud them over again. 





From Loudou’s Encyclopedia of Gardening 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Continued from poge 278. 


main crop is usually over in July. 


try spring and fall, grafting and budding for all) 


the farmer if not pleased, might employ the next 


Taking the Crop.—The fruit ripens from 
June to August and September; but the 
Gather |! 
when the weather is dry, and the same day 


drains. In the spring of the year, and in 
wet summers, the suriace water penetrates 


ithe soil of the higher grounds to the clay 
‘strata, and following the inchnation of this 


‘to the swales, breaks forth in numerous 
places, saturates the grounds below, ren- 
ders them wet, cold and poachy, and unfits 
them as well for the finer nutritious grasses, 
as for the purposes of tillage. ‘Thus those 
parts of my farm which were intrinsically 
ithe best soil, were in a manner useless. — 
To remedy the evil, 1 resorted to under- 
draining; and the result has greatly ex- 
ceeded my expectations. Being wholly 
destitute of stone, the proper material for 
junderdraining, I have been obliged to use 
{saplings and brush as a substitute. The 











wise it will soon lose its flavor. 


peduncle, along with the berry. 


on the 7th of September. 


for this purpose. 


end of the month. 


the autumnal frosts. 


other kinds are over.” 
247.) 





tleman of this city, 
fig which 





pointment a few days ago when my first Vio- 


























that the fruit is to be sentto table, other- 


To have a regular succession of strawber- 
ries throuzhout the autumnal months. —This 
is commonly done by means of the wood 
and alpine species, and their varieties. — 
Garnier thinks it may be accomplished by 
late planting ; for example, of Wilmot’s 
late scarlet, or the common scarlet about 
May. He has planted runners of the rose- 
berry on the Ist of July, and gathered fruit 
(Hort. Trans. 
iv. 482.) Williams cultivates the alpine 
‘« Early in the month of 
May, when they are in flower, he cuts a- 
way all the blossoms, preserving the leaves 
uninjured ; this is again repeated at the 
Towards the middle or 
end of June more blossoms appear, and 
the plants afford flowers and fruit, all the 
latter part of the summer, and till cut off by 
If the first blossoms 
were not removed, the principal crop of 
alpines would be ripe at the time the larger 
strawberries are in season, and consequent- 
ly of little worth ; but by this mode of cul- 
ture, they come into bearing in the latter 
part of the summer, just at the time the 
(Hort. Trans. y. 


Large Fig.—One day last week, a gen- 

ty, presented us with a ripe 
; grew in his garden, and which 
‘weighed two ounces and eighten grains, and 


first object is to mark out the line on the 


slope of the swale, at which the water first 


ane "] , ° ° 
, Pinch off zhows itself at the surface, which is best 
the calyx and a quarter of an inch of the 


done after the ground has been ploughed 
and harrowed in the spring, ther cut a 
trench, with a sufficient inclination to carry 
off the water, above the marked line, from 
three to four feet deep. I collect green 
saplings, from two to six inches in diame- 
iter at the butt, with the tops and branches 
entire, (I prefer and generally use ever- 
greens) and cut them into lengths some- 
what exceeding the depth of the trench. | 
ithen begin at the head of the trench to lay 
them in, butts down and sloping towards 
the low grounds ; one man hands the brush, 
and another fits and treads them down, un- 
til the trench is lierally filled. The eartl: 
‘is then thrown on, taking care to bring all 
the brush within the edges of the ditch, tha! 
‘it may settle evenly. Ina short time the 
whole of the brush is found to have settled 
below the reach of the plough. _ I estimate 
the duration of this kind of drains at from 
(12 to 15 years, and there is no doubt 0! 
their proving efficient when well construct: 
ed, particularly when water is constantly 
passing through them. I omitted to state 
that the whole of the excavated earth 's 
thrown back upon the brush, forming @ 
ridge, which in a short time settles to neat 
the ordinary level, and which, in gras 
grounds is sown in the autumn with seeds. 

In the experiments I have made, the 1- 
creased value of the first, or at all events 
‘that of the two first crops, has afforded am- 
ple remuneration for the expense of under 
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draining. I am this day (Aug. 21,) bring- 
ing pay second crop of hay and a good 
one from an acre of ground reclaimed by 
underdraining, on which, before this pro- 
cess, the product never compensated for 
} bor. 

The expense will vary according to cir- 
cumstances; but as the labor may all be 
done by the ordinary workmen on a farm, 
ind at times of most leisure, it is matter of 
but secondary consideration. ‘lo give 
some data however, I will state, that I paid 
to one man, it being his asking price, at the 
rate of 624 cents for completing 20 yards, 
the brush being furnished him on the spot. 
Another man now in my employ, made 40 
yards of trench in a day, averaging 3} feet 
deep, and by 9 o’clock on the second day, 


vessels traded to the colony, last year, from Phila- 
delphia. 

In agriculture,every thing grows spontaneously : 
there is no winter: one continual spring blooming. 
There are 6 schools in successful operation : it is 
calculated that every child in the colony shall be 
educated: 100 from the neighboring clans now 
attend the schools in Liberia. Divine service and 
Sunday schools are regularly attended. There 
are three religious societies, Baptist, Methodist, 
and Presbyterian. Meetings on the Sabbath and 
week-day evenings. Three Swiss Missionaries 
reside there. The christian religion appears to 
have some influence on the surrounding tribes.— 
The population is 2000—they have 6 militia com- 
panies, a fort, 20 pieces of cannon, and arms e- 
nough to arm 1000 men. 

It therefore appears that Liberia possesses some 





the brush being cut and handed to him he 
had the same covered and completed.— 
[Estimating all the labor, the average ex- 
pense to me has been from 6 to 8 centsthe 
vard. 

The system of underdraining has no- 


|attractions to the sons of Africa. The late san- 


|guinary scenes in Virginia, it is very natural to 


the south, to aid the colonization society. It is 
stated, thatthere are means to have a colored man, 
| carried to Liberia for $20: It is understood, that, 





where in this country, to my knowledge, 
heen so successfully adopted as on a farm 
of 250 acres belonging to H. W. Delevan, | 
sq. of Ballston. ‘This gentleman, distin- 
guished alike for intelligence and enterprise, | 
has ina few years, nearly quadrupled his| 
products, by underdraining and other judi-| 
cious management. Extensive fields, that 
abounded in springs and poachy ground, 
and which made but a sorry return for the 
expense of cultivation, have been reclaim-' 
ed and ameliorated, and rendered highly 
productive, and the whole farm now exhi- 
bits one of the best specimens of neat and 
profitable husbandry that is to be found in 
our country. A detail of his farming ope- 
rations, particularly in draining, would be 
highly interesting and useful; and from 
the laudable ambition this gentleman has 
ilways manifested to be useful to his coun- 
try, [ venture to say he would not withhold 
a detail of his agricultural improvements, 
requested to furnish it for your journal. 
Albany, Aug. 22,1831. J. Buen. 


_ We should be happy to receive and pub~ 
‘ish any communications relative to the im- 
provements alluded to.—EpitTor. 








Irom the Rochester Daily Advertiser. 
CONDITION OF THE LiBerta CoLonists. 

The Liberia Herald, is conducted by Mr. 
ussworm, a colored man, a graduate of Bowdoin 
College. That paper of February last, gives an 
‘count of the improvements in the Colony for 
‘he year 1830,—from which we obtain the follow- 

if tacts: 

In the town of Monrovia, 55 new wood and 
‘one houses were erected; Caldwell and Mills- 
‘urgh, and some towns for re-captured negroes, 
share in the general prosperity. Frances Devan- 
iy, an emancipated slave, has accumulated a prop- 
“tly worth $20,000: Mr. W aring,another colonist 
‘old goods to the amount of $70,000: two of the 
‘olonists own vessels, and would trade with the 
U. States, had they a national flag: nett profits 
“ Ivory and dye-woods passing thro’ the hands 
“f the settlers in one year, was $30,786: eigh, 








providing a considerable number should offer, our 
;public armed vessels would proceed with cargoes 
| of the free Africans, to Liberia. 

Capt. Kennedy,of the U.S. Navy,wasa consider- 
able time at Liberia. He has published an account 
of the trade and produce of the Colony and the in- 
terior, from which it appears that the colonists and 





coffee; a shrub, similar tothe mocha grows abund 
antly, and a coffee tree, attaining 40 feet in height, 
|is found inthe interior. He states that 120 miles 
|up the river St. Paul, is King Boatswain’s town, 
who is on friendly terms with the Colonists. 

The colonization society of ‘Tennessee, have is- 
sued a pertinent address to the people of that state, 
from which we make the following extract: 


There were in 1830 in West Tennessee 
2570 free persons of color, and in the county 
of Davidson alone, including, the town of 
Nashville, there were 472. ‘That it is high- 
ly desirable, and would be greatly for the 
interest of all parties, if practicable, to re- 
move this population from among us and to 
transfer them to some more congenial and 
appropriate place of abode, is universaily 
conceded, and cannot admit of a rational 
doubt. Their residence in acommunity of 
whites is unpropitious to their own mental 
and moral elevation, inconsistent with their 
true prosperity and happiness, and calcula- 
ted to subdue and destroy all the noble aspir- 
ings of their nature, while, as a natural con- 
sequence, it renders them dangerous and too 
often mischievous members of socicty. We 
are sensible, indeed, that there are, among 
the free colored people of Tennessee, many 
worthy and respectable individuals, who, un- 
der more favorable circumstances, might not 
only be extensively useful, but become dis- 
tinguished and honorable in a wide and ele- 
vated sphere of action and of influence—yet 
we fee] constrained to say, that they are ina 
great degree, and must be, from the nature 
of their present situation, a degraded and 
troublesome class. Mutual jealousy, suspi- 
cion and hostility between them and the 
the whites are the inevitable consequences 
of the mutual relations subsisting between 
them; andthe crimes and injuries of which 
the free blacks are, directly and indirectly, 
the real source, lead not only to merited pun- | 











suppose, would rouse upthe wealthy planters at|| 


the natives are turning their attention to raising|| 
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ishment, but frequently, no doubt, to undue 
severity, and are calculated to provoke the 
exercise of oppression, intolerance, injustice 
and cruelty. Their situation is indeed more 
unfavorable than that of many of out slaves. 
With all the burdens, cares, and responsibil- 
ties of freedom, they have few or none of its 
substantial benefits. Their associations are, 
and must be, chiefly with slaves. Their 
right of suffrage gives them little, if any, po- 
litical influence; and they are, practically 
ifnot theoretically, excluded from represen- 
tation and weightin cur public councils.— 
Under these circumstances, it would, most 
obvious, be not only an act of patriotism and 
public spirit, but especially an act of kind- 
{ness and liberality to the colored freeman, to 
‘furnish him another and more congenial 
‘home, to find him a spot in the land of his 
/ancestors, where, removed from the embar- 
_assments, depressions, aid suspicions result- 
‘ing from an unnatural association with an 
overwhelming majority of whites, he could 





assert the dignity of his own nature, attain 
‘the rank and influence to which his capacity 
and industry might entitle him, and transmit 
to his posterity the substantial blessings of 
freedom, Such a spot, has fortunately,been 
provided, and the foundation is already laid 
ofa thriving and rapidly increasing colony 
of colored emigrants from this country. The 
bold, hardy, and adventurous pioneers who 
braved the dangers and submitted to the pri- 
vations of a wilderness, exposed themselves 
to a climate whose influence on foreign con- 
stitutions had been previously untried, and 
‘underwent all the hardships and perils of a 
|residence, without adequate protection, a- 
‘mong hostile natives, have opened the way, 
,and provided the necessary comforts and se- 
\curities, for those who may now be able and 
, disposed to follow them. 

| Let, therefore, the scenes at Southampton, rouse 
‘the south to activite, they will see now, that the 
colonization society and its auxiliaries are engaged 
|in acause which to the safety and happiness of the 
'south is of the last importance. It may be said. 
‘that do all we may, still, there will remain a large 
number of slaves and free blacks, beyond our abil- 
ity to transport to Africa: admit that to be proba- 
ble; we may, by great exertions roll back the 
tides——* * * * * 
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ROCHESTER SEED STORE. 
OSSITER & KNOX, having engaged ex- 
tensively in the Seed, Nursery and Green 
House business. They will be constantly suppli- 
ed with a great variety of Agricultural, Horticul- 
jtural, Flower, and Forest Tree Seeds. They 
will also soon be able to furnish an extensive vari- 
ety of Green House Plants, from the New-York 
Nurseries, and of their own cultivation. 

x Orders will be received by them for Trees, 
Shrubs, Plants, §-c. Gc. from the following estab- 
lishments : W. Prince & Sons’, and Parmentier’s 
Long Island--Floy’s, Wilson’s, Thorburn’s, and 
A. Smith & Co’s, New-York—J. Buel, Albany— 
Landreth’s, Philadelphia—Russell’s, Boston. 

A Nursery under the control of N. GoopsE., 
Editor of the Genesee Farmer, with whom 7 
are connected, is now in progress, and from whic 
can be supplied anextensive variety of most of the 
different articles found in Nurseries. 

R. & K. will also keep a general assortment of 
Garden Tools, Flower Pots, Garden Glasses, &c 

=> All orders to be executed this fall, should 
be sent in previous to the Ist Oct. 

Rochester, aug. 19 ar 


BULBOUS ROOTS. 
OSSITER & KNOX have received a few 

















Crown Imperial, and Tulip Bulbs, which 
are said to be choice varieties. aug 30, 
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ROCHESTER INSTITUTE—No. 3. 
Manvat Lasour, is in some ninds associated 
with poverty, dependence and coarseness. The 


that is profitable. 


small expense. 


of every perfection, laboured as a mechanic, till 
three years preached the Gospel to a whole Na- 


the gospel to the refined and learned. Moses, 
combined learning and useful industry. Truly 
the man that would separate them, contributes to 
bring back the African slave, and to compel the 
rich master to nurse his child in the bosom of cor- 
ruption. 





sacrifice to literary pride. The American Eudca- 
order of talent and worth ; have recently buried 
thirty young men, martyrs to the separation of 
learning from labour. A student entered this In- | 
stitute, at first unable to study half a day; but by | 
labour he has gained strength to pursue learning | 
with the least prospect of spending five or six 
years in gaining a thorough Education. Young 
men from active occupations, commence a course 
of studies for a profession at the peril of life, un- 
less connected with hours of manual labour. 
Ir PRODUCES NO LOSS OF TIME FROM STUDY.— 
The Student rises at four in the morning, from 
which, till nine P. M. is seventeen hours. Let 
one hour be assigned for meals, one for private de- 
votion, one for personal attention, one for inter- 
ruptions, three for labour, and ten hours remain 
for study, with mind and body fitted for vigorous 
effort. 
As A MEANS FOR DIMINISHING EXPENSE, it is 
important to the rich, and essential to those who 
arenot. The expense at an Academy when the 
Student goes from home, is seldom less than a 
hundred dollars a year; and while at College, 
one hundred and fifty besides necessary clothing. 
How few Farmers, or men in good business with 
a family, are willing to pay six hundred dollars 
to educate a son for four years. To prevent the 
churches from becoming vacant of Pastors, to oc- 
cupy the expanded west, to qualify men for public 
life, has become the work of charity. One Agent 
for the American Education Society from Boston, 
ane from N. York, and one from Philadelphia, 
have in rapid succession, visited Rochester to 
raise some thousands of dollars to do for the 
country, what the parent will not do for the child. 
We must not however expect too much from the 
student. It was never intended that three hours 
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{ribution, and can only enable its students to pay 
ard, having thirty three dollars increased by the || ances of christian liberalit 

expenses of every unfair day, and the entire ex- y, 
honours of American industry, have well nigh pense during winter, tobe paid in money. Some | 
broken the neck of this pride: but our Colleges|| ardent friends,and uninformed students, expecting | 
originally of European importation, have not yet|/ three hours labour while learning a trade, to su- 
cast off this badge of Royalty. Students are a-||percede the use of money, are requested to com- 
shamed to promote their health, by any exercise |) pare the price of learning with its value. The 
The childish sports of the|| following results of two months experience will 
Gymnasium, have been recently imported, at no} be gratifying to the community, especially to 
To be ashamed of labour, belongs || those who cancalculate. 
toa Turk. The Saviour of the world, the model || afarm,and no mechanical work going on in Roch- 
ester, winter and summer, can realize as much for 
he began to be about thirty years of age, and in//three hours of a students time, as the making of 
Flour barrels. 
tion. Paul used manual labour, while preaching ||can in six or eight weeks learn this art, and du- 
ring that term earn ninety cents a week, while 
others can earn from fifty to seventy-five. 
wards, the former earn one dollar and ninety 
cents, the latter from $1,20 to $1,75. 
expenses charged to the students, do not exceed 
The union of labour with study,accords || one dollar and seventy-five cents. 
with the most exalted views of rank, freedom,and | that while learning the trade, their labour will ma- 
refinement. It is the American policy. It is es-|\terially lessen the expenses, and afterwards in 
sential to the preservation of Health. The aspi-||most cases pay the whole; in a few, only the 
ring student, unwilling to climb or swing in the} board : 
Gymnasium, grows languid, studies on his couch, |\thing. During the recent vacation many earned 
breaks his constitution, and sinks to the grave a/||from six shillings to a dollar per day. Those 
skilled in printing and joiners work, have made 
tion Society, solicitous to patronize the highest || their earnings much exceed their expenses. 


Lic.—lIt is the expectation during the first year to 
increase the number of students gradually to one 
hundred. The expense for rents, shop, tools, fur- 
niture and some apparatus, and salaries, is esti- 





Rochester conspicuous in the e 
nation. 






September 10, 183) 


The fame of its enterprise, and some Signal jn 


have rendered 
yes of a sreat 


The existence of its Institute is Noticed 


in newspapers and literary journals, The sy 
‘ : > Suc- 
cess of its mechanical operations aboy 
ture, is already controling the calculations of othe; 
literary institutions. 


€ agricul 


Its success is important to 


the dearest interests of our country. 





Ist That no laboureron 





Afier- 


It will be seen 


in others furnish money for Books or clo- 


THE EXPENSE OF THE INSTITUTE TO TUE PUB- 





mated at three thousand dollars. At the end of} 
the year, much of this will be property on hand. || 
It is believed that the community will prefer}! 
raising twenty thousand dollars during the first 
year, and erecting all the requisite buildings for 
reciving two hundred students and give this Col- 
legiate Institute a rural location near town. The 
amount of money saved by the manual labour of 
two hundred students, exceeds an interest of fifty 
pr. ct. on all the money to be raised. Suppose 
the two hundred students able to pay their whole 
expense at the medium College rate of one hun-|! 
dred and fiftydollars a year: then thirty thousand |! 
dollars each year, must be drawn from the profit || 
of agriculture, trade and manufactures. The la-| 





Suppose the two hundred to be supported by Ed- 
ucation Societies at seventy-five dollars in addi- 
tion to what other friends, and funds could do.— 
This would cost fifteen thousand to be raised by 
subscription. This sum would be saved to the 
cause of education. 

The building of one church, often costs more 








\the rich ; or $15,000 of public subscriptions. — |) 
| Fourteen students from Rochester if at College, 
would draw away about three thousand dollars a| 
year, and the sum would rent buildings, and sus-| 
tain the whole expense of two hundred. The In-| 
stitute with two hundred students, with professors, | 
with its own rural scenery and industry, will be 
a source of wealthand worthy praise. It will be! 





labour should pay all their expenses, and in addi- 
tion, purchase jands, erect houses and shops, and 
sustain alj the departments of labour, board and 
instruction. The most successful experiment yet 
made in our country, is swstained by public con- 





an honour to lay its corner stone, to be among the| 
list of its patrons. 








| Rochester has a thousand parlors furnished in) 
princely style, and not a school of science or lit-| 
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ROSES, DATILIAS, STRAWBERRIks_ 


and Quicks. 


HE proprietors of the Albany N ursery hay 
r, printed s classification of 140 of their finest 
oses, according to colo , ee ¢ 
Qd. Students of mechanical skill, |! select a variety with pene edema oraapae 
characters indicating the size of the ruil or 
habit, and the prices annexed, This may be see), 
,at the office of the Genesee Farmer. Sail 


They have imported and propagated many va) 


leties of the finest double Dahlias, which may 
3d. The selected by the flowers, at the Nursery, until t! 

. . ’ it 
frosts of Autumn. 


They will have for sale from this time forwar! 
plants of the Methven Strawberry, at $250 per 
hundred. Fort y-seven of these berries have weigh 


ed a pound. 


flavor. 


Phey are good bearers and of fin 
Also, most of the other esteemed varieties 


See catalogue. 


They 


have likewise for sale, 50,000 plants ot 


the three thorned Locust, ( Gleditschia triacanth 
us) two years old, and of good size to be planted 
for hedges, at $5. per LOOO. 


Orde 


‘rs for any articles from the Nurrery, ma\ 


be sent by mail, or addressed to the care of L. 


Tucker, Rochester. 


BUEL& WILSON. 


Albany Nursery, July 16 fit 





ZINC HOLLOW WARE, 


\ ANUFACTURED by John Westfield & 
Co. No. 163 Mott st N. York. 


The 


prices of this ware will, upon examination, 


be found not to vary materially from that ot Tin 


and Irc 


m, yet as durable as iron, easily cleansed, 


not subject to rust, giving the article cooked or 
kept in it no unpleasant taste, and containing in it 


self no 


poison as do copper, brass and lead. 


Zinc Kettles will be found to cook rice, hominy 
and all kinds of sweat meats, better than any oth 
er kind of metal, neither discoloring nor varying 
the flavor of the substance cooked; and for these 
purposes, it will ere long be substituted for bras: 


and co 


‘these 1 


pper, toavoid the poisonous corrosions o! 
netals. 


Zine pans for the dairy will be found by the dai 


an object of his immediate attention, from 


man 
ioe considerations—that they will greatly out 
ast any other pans—that the same size will pro 
duce one-sixth more cream or butter, and of a su 
perior flavor—that they are more easily cleanse’, 


hours. 


bour of the Institute saves this thirty thousand.— | and will keep milk sweet longer by a number 0! 


Zine tubs and fnkins will keep butter 


sweet several days longer in hot weather, than 


those of wood or other kinds of metal. 


This has 


been a subject of experiment, and the results safe 


ly warrant the statement, - 
| prefer sweet butter to rancid, will do well to avai 


Hence families who 


themselves of these tubs, for keeping their butter 
sweet and retaining its flavor. rT". . 
Zinc ware is cleansed by rubbing it with brow# 


dividual, who will take the trouble to experimen! 
fairly on the use of the articles. 





erature that docs not blush to receive a visitor" 





above. 


sep 3 ar - 
ESSAYS ON AMERICAN SILK, 


Duponceau. 
The American Gardener, 
Deane’s New-England Farmer, and 
Butler's Farmer’s Manual, for sale by 


than the funds needed to save $30,000 yearly to brick dust, dry without the use of soap. The : 
| bove are indisputable facts in regard to Zine wat’. 


are subject to experimental proof by any 1 


For sale by 
ROSSITER §& KNOX, 
Buffalo st Rochester 


ITH Directions to farmers for raising Silh 
Worms—by J. D. Homergue and Peter’ 
Also, 


HOYT, PORTER & CO 


ily <: 


Prince on the Vine, a few copies for sale a 
juty 





